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About, Edmond, his Letlres d'un Bon Jeune 
Homme, noticed, 262. 

Aldrick, Thomas Bailey, his Pampinea and 
other Poems, noticed, 289. 

Anarchiad, The, noticed, 587. 

Andre, John, article on, 83 — interest ex- 
cited by his personal character, ib. — 
probable date of his birth, 84 — his early 
education, ib. — his dislike of mercantile 
pursuits, 85 — his attachment for Honora 
Sneyd, ib. — its effect on his subsequent 
fortunes, 86 — he enters the army, and is 
sent to Canada, 87 — his correspondence 
with Caleb Cope, 88 — he accompanies 
Howe's expedition against Philadelphia, 
89 — he takes part in the Mischianza, 90 

— he engages in a correspondence with 
General Arnold, 92 — he writes to Mrs. 
Arnold, 93 — he is present at the siege of 
Charleston, 94 — he renews his corre- 
spondence with Arnold, and writes The 
Cow Chase, ib. — he has an interview 
with Arnold within the American lines, 
95 — is taken prisoner, and tried by a 
court-martial, 96 — and is executed as a 
spy, 97 — his character as drawn by 
Hamilton, ib. — his remains are removed 
to Westminster Abbey, 98 — justice of 
his sentence, ib. — concluding remarks, 
99. 

Ansaireeh of Syria, The, article on, 342 — 
paucity of information concerning them, 
343 — various ways of spelling the name 
of this people, ib. — geography of the 
country, 344 — number of the popula- 
tion, ib. — their poverty, 345 — their 
vices, 346 — other details concerning 
them. 348 — theory of their origin, 349 

— derivation of their names, 350 — no- 
tices of them in early writers, 351 — 
their religion, 352 — the Ansairee trinity, 
353 — names given to the Supreme Di- 
vinity, 354 — the second person in the 
Ansairee trinity, 355 — heavenly hierar- 
chies in the Ansairee religion, 356 — the 
earthly hierarchies, 357 — the Ansairee 
doctrine of metempsychosis, 358 — ethics 



and ritual of the Ansairee religion, 359 
— sacred houses of the Ansaireeh, 361 — 
their feasts, ib. — initiation of the young, 
363 — the Ansairee priests, 364 — fu- 
nerals, 365 — the Ansairee manual of 
devotion cited to illustrate the difference 
between their religion and their practice, 
366. 
Antlwny, St., article on, 457 — his early 
education, ib. — he distributes his prop- 
erty among the poor, 458 — his ascetic 
life, ib. — his struggles with temptations, 
459 — his reputation for sanctity, 460 — 
he forms his disciples into communities, 
ib. — his visits to Alexandria, 461 — 
legendary account of his interview with 
Paul, 462 — and of his visit to the cob- 
bler of Alexandria, 463 — his lowliness, 
ib. — his death, 464 — ■ how he is repre- 
sented in Christian art, 465 — his char- 
acter, 466 — origin of asceticism, ib. — 
character of the early cenobites, 467 — 
services of the monks in the Middle Age, 

468 — preservation of the Scriptures, 

469 — decline of monasticism, 470. 
Arnold, Matthew, his Popular Education 

of France, noticed, 581. 
Astronomy, Modern Theoretical, article on, 
367 — difference between ancient and 
modern astronomy, ib. — various classes 
of operations in the construction of a 
perfect inductive science, 368 — relation 
of the law of gravitation to theoretical 
astronomy, 369 — consequences of the 
discovery of the asteroids, 370 — defects 
in the ancient observations on the po- 
sitions of the planets, 371 — destructive 
forces affecting the solar system, 372 — 
phenomena which indicate the existence 
of ether filling all space, 373 — effect of 
the moon and the tidal wave on the 
earth, 374 — equality in the times of rev- 
olution and of rotation of the moon, 875 — 
probability of the ultimate subversion of 
the solar system, 876 — question as to 
the number of 6tars, 377 — difficulties to 
which the hypothesis of an infinite uni- 
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verse would lead, 378 — other remarks 
on this topic, 379 — various tables of the 
moon, 380 — Airy's reduction of the lu- 
nar observations at Greenwich, ib. — . 
tables prepared on the establishment of 
the American Nautical Almanac, 381 — 
accuracy of the modern tables, 382 — 
mathematical controversy as to the rate 
of acceleration in the motion of the moon, 
383 — new calculation by Mr. John C. 
Adams, 384 — its accuracy impugned by 
M. de Pontecoulant, ib. — inconsistency 
of the new theory with the observations 
of ancient eclipses, 885 — alleged discov- 
ery of a planet between the sun and 
Mercury, 386 — reasons for rejecting the 
statement, 387 — recent investigations 
respecting the motions of the tails of 
comets, 388 — objections to Bessel's the- 
ory, 389 — arguments in support of it, 



Bacon, Francis, article on, 149 — his intel- 
lectual greatness, 150 — Macaulay's esti- 
mate of his genius, 151 — character of his 
mind, 152 — difference between the com- 
mon judgment of his genius and the usual 
estimate of his character, 153 — dispo- 
sition in our day to reverse historical 
verdicts, 154 — manner in which his per- 
sonal character has been defended, 165 

— Mr. Hepworth Dixon's attempted de- 
fence, 156 — style of this writer, 157 — 
his account of the relations between Ba- 
con and Essex, 159 — this account ex- 
amined, 160 — difference between Mr. 
Dixon's view and the general estimate 
of Bacon's conduct, 161 — Bacon's flat- 
tery of James I., 162 — his connection 
with the case of Edmund Peacham, 165 

— Mr. Dixon's view of his conduct in 
respect to this case examined, 166 — he 
attempts to justify the application of 
torture, 167 — Bacon's acceptance of 
bribes, 168 — infamy attaching to this 
word, 169 — how Bacon was regarded by 
his contemporaries, 171 — his confession, 
172 — how he was regarded in the age of 
Pope, 175 — his true place in literature, 
177. 

Baldwin, T., see Thomas. 

Beaumont-Vassy, E. de, his Histoire des 
Etats lialiens depuis le Congres de Vienne, 
reviewed, 301. 

Bede, The Venerable, article on, 86 — pau- 
city of our information as to his personal 
history, 37 — his education, 89 — his stu- 
dious habits, 40 — Cuthbert's account of 
his death, ib. — posthumous honors paid 
to him, 41 — reputation obtained by his 
writings, 42 — their merits, 43 — Dr. 
Giles's edition of them characterized, 44 

— its superiority to the previous editions, 
45 — worth of Bede's writings, 46 — his 
letters, 47 — light thrown on his personal 
character by his letter to Egbert, Arch- 
bishop of York, 48 — corrupt practices 
in the Church of England at that time, 



49 — character of his poetical works, 50 — 
their want of high poetical excellence, 
51 — his Ecclesiastical History of Eng- 
land characterized, ib. — its merits, 52 — 
his personal knowledge of his subject, 
and richness of his materials, 53 — man- 
ner -in which he used his authorities, 54 — 
his miscellaneous works, ib. — his Life of 
St. Cuthbert, 55 — character of the work, 
56 — '■ sketch of St Cuthbert's career, 57 
— remarkable omission of the miraculous 
element in several of Bede's works, 58 

— character of the age in which he lived, 
59 — monastic institutions in England, 60 

— Bede's Homilies, 61 — his writings on 
secular subjects, 62 — his De Arte Metri- 
ca, 63 — his tract Be Natura Rerum, 64 

— his doctrines in physics considered, 
65 — his treatises De Temporum Raticme 
and De Temporibus, 66 — his tracts De 
Tonitruis and De Mimtiione Sanguinis, 
68 — his commentaries on the various 
books of the Bible, 69 — his services to 
literature, science, and religion, 70. 

Bee, The Attic, article on, 137 — Homer's 
allusions to bees, 138 — honey used me- 
dicinally by the ancients, 139 — used for 
preserving the human body after death, 
140 — used in sacrifices to the Eumeni- 
des, ib. — extent to which the word honey 
enters into compounded names, 141 — 
traces of bees among the lyric poets, 143 

— in the tragic poets, 144 — in the pas- 
toral poets, 145 — in the prose-writers, 
146 — honey used as an article of food, 
ib. — superiority of the honey from Hy- 
mettus, 147 — description of Mount Hy- 
mettus, 148. 

Bishop, Leander, his History of American 

Manufactures, noticed, 589. 
Bohn, Henry G., his Pictorial Handbook of 

Modern Geography, noticed, 255. 
Booth, Mary L., her translation of Count 

Gasparin's Uprising of a Great People, 

noticed, 583. 
Boston, the City of, Index to the Catalogue 

of Books in the Upper Hall of the Public 

Library of, noticed, 567. 
Bouvier, John, his Law Dictionary and In- 
stitutes of American Law, reviewed, 71 

— his birth, ib. — he becomes a citizen 
of the United States, and commences the 
publication of a newspaper, 72 — he 
forms the plan of an American Law Dic- 
tionary, 73 — publication of the work, 74 

— merits of the work, 75 — he prepares a 
new edition of Matthew Bacon's New 
Abridgment of the Law, 77 — he pub- 
lishes the Institutes of American Law, 
78 — design of this work, ib. — favor with 
which it was received by the legal pro- 
fession, 80 — death of the author, ib. 

Bowditch, N. I., his Suffolk Surnames, no- 
ticed, 280. 

Bowen, Francis, his edition of the Meta- 
physics of Sir William Hamilton, noticed, 
679. 

Boyd, A. K. H., the Second Series of his 
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Recreations of a Country Parson, no- 
ticed, 566. 
Buckle, Henry Thomas, his History of Civ- 
ilization in England, reviewed, 519 — 
regarded as a disciple of the school of 
Thomas Hobbes, ib. — extent and variety 
of his learning, 520 — merits of his style, 
621 — his philosophical system, 522 — 
his censure of Adam Smith, Hume, and 
other Scotch writers, 523 — assumptions 
on which he makes the philosophy of 
history to rest. ib. — he attempts to dis- 
credit the testimony of consciousness as 
to the freedom of the will, 524 — he main- 
tains that everything which occurs is 
regulated by law, 525 — he attempts to 
substitute for Fatalism the doctrine of 
Necessity, 527 — in support of his theory 
he relies chiefly upon statistical evidence, 
528 — failure of his facts to prove his 
theory, 529 — imperfect results of every 
attempt to discover the laws of nature by 
means of statistics, 531 — Mr. Buckle's 
manner of dealing with the exceptions to 
the laws laid down by him, 532 — physi- 
cal influences which he believes have 
chiefly affected human welfare, 533 — 
he regards man as being everywhere but 
in Europe the slave of Nature, 534 — he 
attempts to explain the peculiarities of 
Egyptian and Hindoo civilization by the 
theories of the English political econ- 
omists, 535 — way in which he reasons 
about these questions, 536 — his want of 
method in the arrangement of his ma- 
terials, 537 — he regards the development 
of the intellect as the chief agent in the 
advancement of the race, 539 — he main- 
tains that morality has done nothing for 
the race, 540 — and that religion has 
retarded its progress, ib. — method by 
which he has reached these conclusions, 

541 — parallel between him and Hobbes, 

542 — fallacy in his argument that the 
moral feelings of an individual will not 
diminish the aggregate of crime in a 
community, 543 — vagueness and uncer- 
tainty in liis use of the word civilization, 
544 — what he means by it, ib. — true 
meaning of the word, 545 — inferiority 
of the age of Augustus to that of Peri- 
cles, 546 — increase of knowledge during 
this interval, 547 — chief features of dif- 
ference between civilized and barbarous 
nations at the present day, 548 — the 
triumphs of modern civilization are the 
fruits of Christian morality, 549 — the 
mere advancement of science has had 
but a feeble influence on the progress of 
civilization, 550 — condition of France in 
the age of Louis XIV., 551 — the useful 
inventions have not generally been made 
by men of science, 552 — the means of 
making a great discovery have no ap- 
parent connection with that discovery, 
553 — the diminution of religious perse- 
cution and the practice of war is not 
owing to the progress of knowledge, 555 



— Mr. Buckle's opinions on this subject 
refuted, 556 — absurdity of the conclu- 
sions reached by him, 558 — character of 
his work, 559. 

Burial, article on, 108 — always esteemed 
a sacred duty. 109 — care of the departed, 
before burial*, 111 — different methods of 
disposing of the dead, 113 — public judg- 
ment of the deceased, among the Egyp- 
tians, ib. — funeral customs among the 
Hindoos and in China, 114 — in ancient 
Greece, 116 — and at Bome, ib. — a Ro- 
man funeral described, 116 — customs of 
the ancient Scythians, 117 — in Turkey, 
in Mexico, and among the North Ameri- 
can Indians, 118 — in other places, 119 — 
different customs in regard to the man- 
ner of burying the dead, 120 — the burial- 
places at Rome, 121 — the Campo Santo 
of Naples, 122 — the Egyptian monu- 
ments in memory of the departed, 123 — 
grandeur of the Roman monuments, 124 

— the Roman Catacombs, 125 — the Con- 
vent and Church of the Cappuccitri at 
Rome, 126 — barrows, ib. — embalming 
among the Egyptians, 127 — changes in 
animal tissue after death, 129 — change 
of the dead body into adipocere, 130 — 
burying alive, 132 — apparent growth of 
the hair after death, 133 — proofs that any 
one is actually dead, 134 — advantages- 
of burning the bodies of the dead, 135 
— beauty of many modern cemeteries, 
136. 

Calkins, N. A., his Primary Object Lessons, 
noticed, 580. 

Casalis, E., his Les Bassoutos, noticed, 577. 

Chambers, W. and R., their Encyclopaedia, 
noticed, 293. 

Charles Albert, article on, 301 — first im- 
pressions of a traveller on approaching 
Turin, ib. — associations of the place with 
the personal history of Charles Albert, 
302 — his birth and parentage, 303 — his 
position at the court of King Victor Em- 
manuel I., 304 — his character, 305 — he 
is appointed regent, on the abdication of 
the king, 306 — he incurs the displeasure 
and hatred of the popular party, 307 — 
his answer to the charge of Carbmarism, 
808 — he succeeds to the throne ou the 
death of Charles Felix, 309 — difficulties 
by which he was surrounded, 310 — he 
endeavors to improve the condition of the 
kingdom, 311 — sympathy for the Italian 
patriots excited by the works of Silvio 
Pellico, Balbo, and others, 312 — general 
rejoicing throughout Italy on the election 
of Pius IX., 313 — effect of the French 
Revolution of 1848, ib. — assassination of 
Count Rossi, 314 — flight of the Pope to 
Gaeta, 315 — effect of the news of the in- 
surrection, 316 — the Piedemontese army 
cross the Ticino, and gain several vic- 
tories over the Austrians, 317 — but are 
compelled to capitulate at Milan, 318 — 
Charles Albert's address to the people of 
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Piedmont, ib. — the propriety of his course 
examined, 319 — recommencement of the 
war, 320 — the Piedmontese are defeated 
at Novara, ib. — the king determines to 
abdicate, 321 — he makes his escape from 
Novara, 322 — and goes to Spain, 323 — 
he establishes his residence in a villa near 
Oporto, 324 — he is visited by a deputa- 
tion from the Chamber of Deputies of 
Sardinia, 324 — his reply to their address, 
325 — he receives an address from the 
Sardinian Senate, 326 — his health begjns 
to fail, 327 — his conversations on political 
affairs, 328 — his death, ib. — honors paid 
to his memory in Italy, 329. 

Cheney, T. Apoleon, his Contributions to 
the Report on the State Cabinet of Nat- 
ural History in the State of New York, 
noticed, 688. 

Cibrario, Luigi, his Bicordi d'una Missione 
in Portogallo al Be Carlo Alberto, re- 
viewed, 301. 

Cleveland, Charles D., his Compendium of 
Classical Literature, noticed. 293. 

Colchester, Charles Abbot, Lord, his Diary 
and Correspondence, noticed, 267. 

Crookes, William,' his edition of Faraday's 
Lectures on the Chemical History of a 
Candle, noticed, 581. 

Curtis, George W., his Trumps, a Novel, 
noticed, 288. 

Davis, Charles Henry, his Tables of the 
Moon, reviewed, 367. 

Davis, Jefferson, his account of the relations 
formerly existing between the States of 
the American Union, 212 — his statement 
of the events which have resulted in the 
warfare between the government and the 
Confederate States, so called, 214, et 
seq. 

Dams, N., his Carthage and her Kemains, 
noticed, 588. 

Deane, Charles, his edition of Wingfield's 
Discourse of Virginia, noticed, 561. 

Delany, Mary, her Autobiography and Cor- 
respondence, noticed, 269. 

De Tvcqueville, Alexis, his Old Regime 
and the Revolution, reviewed, 391 — de- 
sign of the work, ib. — worth of the au- 
thor's materials, ib. — merits of the work, 
392 — its agreement with Burke's Reflec- 
tions on the French Revolution, 393 — 
discrepancy in the representations of the 
condition of the lower classes, ib. — De 
Tocqueville's criticisms on Burke's work, 
394 — he misunderstands Burke's mean- 
ing, 395 — difference in the design of the 
two works, 396 — character and design 
of Burke's work, 397 — popular tendency 
to apply to all revolutions what is true 
of only a few, 398 — revolutions not ne- 
cessarily good, 399 — Burke condemned 
the French Revolutionists because their 
aim was to destroy, 400 — his standard 
of a statesman, 401 — he maintained that 
the course of the Revolutionists was 
not only unauthorized, but intrinsically 



wrong, 402 — he attacked the morality 
of their doctrines, 403 — objections urged 
by him against any theory of government 
which admits the immediate and uncon- 
trolled action of the people at all times, 
404 — his exposition of the practical fal- 
lacies in the French Constitution, 406 — 
circumstances which led the Revolu- 
tionists to adopt the course pursued by 
them, 407 — De Tocqueville's account of 
the condition of the nobles, 408 — his ac- 
count of the relations of the peasantry 
with the clergy and the middle classes, 

409 — and of the causes which made the 
men of letters visionaries and infidels, 

410 — his description of the state of soci- 
ety in France in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, 412 — lessons to be 
drawn from the history of this period, 
413 — danger of intrusting arbitrary pow- 
er to the multitude, 414 — Burke's de- 
scription of arbitrary power, cited, ib. — 
De Tocqueville's conclusion after sur- 
veying the whole ground, 416 — strict- 
ures on his praise of the Revolution, 417. 

Dixon, W. Hepworth, his Personal History 
of Lord Bacon, reviewed, 149 — his at- 
tempt to defend the personal character 
of Bacon, 156 — his strong partisan- 
ship, 157 — he misrepresents the rela- 
tions between Bacon and Essex, 159 
— he apologizes for the part taken by 
Bacon in reference to the prosecution of 
Edmund Peacham, 166 — he unjustly 
depreciates the age of Pope, 173 — he 
attacks Hume, 174 — he charges Lord 
Macaulay with perverting the facts in 
regard to William Penn's connection with 
the affair of the Maids of Taunton, 436 — 
he misquotes the Memoirs of William Kif- 
fin, 439 — and Dr. Hough's letter relative 
to the affairs of Magdalene College, 440. 

Dodds, James, his Fifty Years' Struggle of 
the Scottish Covenanters, noticed, 563. 

Du Chaillu, Paul B., his Explorations and 
Adventures in Equatorial Africa, no- 
ticed, 574. 

Duyckinck, George L., his Life of Hugh 
Latimer, reviewed, 244. 

Faraday, Michael, his Course of Six Lec- 
tures on the Chemical History of a Can- 
dle, noticed, 581. 

Fellon, Cornelius C, his Schools of Modern 
Greece, a Lecture, noticed, 277. 

Fiedler, Eduard, and Carl Sachs, their 
Wissenschaftliche Grammalik der Englis- 
chen Sprache, noticed, 274. 

Figuier, Mme. Louis, her Sosurs de Lait, 
noticed, 261. 

Freneau, Philip, his Poems, noticed, 570. 

Gallon, Francis, his Vacation Tourists, and 
Notes of Travel in 1860, noticed, 271. 

Gasparin, Agenor de, his Uprising of a 
Great People, noticed, 583. 

Gavazzi, Alessandro, his Sermons, noticed, 
259. 
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Giles, J. A., his edition of the Works of the 
Venerable Bede, reviewed, 36 — its su- 
periority to previous editions, 45. 

Godwin, Parke, his History of France, no 
ticed, 272. 

Gould, B. A., his Astronomical Journal, re- 
viewed, 367. 

Habeas Corpus and Martial Law, article on. 
See Taney. 

Hallam, Henry, his Constitutional History 
of England, noticed, 263. 

Hansen, P. A., his Auseinandersetzung einer 
zweckmassigen Methode zur Berechnung 
der absoluten Storungen der kleinen 
Planeten, reviewed, 367 — his Tables de 
la Lune, reviewed, ib. 

Harcourt, Leveson Vernon, his edition of 
the Diaries and Correspondence of George 
Rose, noticed, 267. 

Hashins, Charles. See Viele. 

Hayward, A., his edition of Mrs. Piozzi's 
Autobiography, Letters, and Literary Re- 
mains, noticed, 270. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell, his Currents and 
Counter- Currents in Medical Science, re- 
viewed, 195 — the union of wit and wis- 
dom, 196 — instances of this combination 
in ancient and modern literature, 197 — 
illustrated in the case of Dr. Holmes, 198 

— worthlessness of the inductions of un- 
scientific observers in medical matters, 

199 — causes to which violent modes of 
practice owe their occasional efficacy, 

200 — beneficial effects of a careful atten- 
tion to diet and regimen, 201 — modesty 
and high character of the regular prac- 
titioners of New England, 202 — revolu- 
tion in the best medical practice within 
the last quarter of a century, 203 — Dr. 
Holmes's estimate of the relative value of 
hygiene and medication, 204 — his two 
Lectures on Homoeopathy and its Kin- 
dred Delusions, 205 — his essay on the 
Contagiousness of Puerperal Fever, 206 

— merits of his style and method, 207 — 
cited as to the impropriety of indulging 
in applause at a successful operation in 
surgery, ib. 

Hughes, Thomas, his Tom Brown at Ox- 
ford, noticed, 562. 

Innes, Cosmo, his Sketches of Early Scotch 
History and Social Progress, noticed, 271. 

Jackson, James, his Letter to a Young 
Physician, reviewed, 195 — its contents, 
209 — the author's Memoir of the Last 
Sickness of General Washington, 210 — 
his summary of results, ib. 

Jenkins, Jabez, his Vest-Pocket Lexicon, 
noticed, 563. 

Lamont, James, his Seasons with the Sea- 
Horses, noticed, 590. 

Latimer, Hugh, article on, 244 — his own 
account of his education, 245 — change 
in his religious opinions, 246 — his zeal 

VOL. XCIII. — NO. 193. 



as a preacher of the Reformed faith, ib. — 
character of his sermons, 247 — boldness 
of his sermon before Henry VHI. in 1530, 
248 — he resigns his bishopric on the en- 
actment of the Six Articles, and is sent 
to prison, 249 — he is released by Ed- 
ward VI., ib. — crudeness of his views 
on questions of political economy, 250 — 
he is again imprisoned in the reign of 
Mary, 251 — his martyrdom, 252. 
Law a Perfectible Science, article on, 330 

— two classes of legal text-books, si- 
defects of those books which aim to re- 
duce the law to general principles, 331 

— limitations of the positive law, ib. — 
necessity of frequent recurrence to the 
principles of natural justice, 332 — grad- 
ual growth of the law, 333 — confusion 
of the legislative and judicial authority, 
ib. — fundamental distinction between 
statutes and judicial decisions, 334 — 
inclination to extend precedents to cases 
to which they do not rightly apply, 335 

— the positive law generally supposed to 
be more complete and extensive than it 
actually is, 336 — the proper use of pre- 
cedents, ib. — value of foreign reports, 
337 — how precedents and statutes which 
are contrary to natural justice should be 
regarded, 338 — common error of regard- 
ing the received principles of justice as 
co-extensive with human conduct, 339 — 
causes which have promoted the health- 
ful growth of the law, 340 — sources of 
error which are peculiar to the science of 
the law, ib. — importance of adopting the 
philosophical, rather than the professional 
method of treating particular cases, 341. 

Le Verrier, U. J., his Annates de t Observa- 
tion Imperial de Paris, reviewed, 367. 

Livermore, George, his edition of The Sol- 
dier's Pocket-Bible, noticed, 586. 

Llanover, Lady, her edition of the Auto- 
biography and Correspondence of Mrs. 
Delany, noticed, 269. 

Logan, William, his Words of Comfort for 
Parents bereaved of Little Children, no- 
ticed, 582. 

Lutleroth, Henri, his Essai d' Interpretation 
de Quelques Parties de VEvangile selon 
Saint matthieu, noticed, 257. 

Lyde, Samuel, his Asian Mystery, reviewed, 
342 — his qualifications for the task as- 
sumed by him, ib. 

Macaulay, Lord, as an Historian, article on, 
418 — his rank in other departments of 
letters, ib. — loss suffered by historical 
literature in his death, 419 — his theory 
as to the qualifications of an historian, ib. 

— union of reason and imagination, 420 

— ability to portray characters, ib. — 
copiousness of information, 421 — hon- 
esty, ib. — other qualifications, 422 — ob- 
jections to his theory examined, 423 — 
his qualifications for the task assumed by 
him, 425 — his experience in public life, 
426 — importance of the period over 
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which his narrative extends, 427 — great 
popularity of his History on its first ap- 
pearance, 428 — excellence of the narra- 
tive portions, 429 — his delineations of 
the principal personages, 430 — his dis- 
quisitions, 431 — his alleged mistakes 
and misrepresentations, 432 — his por- 
trait of William Penn, 433 — his account 
of Penn's connection with the affair of 
the maids of honor and the little girls of 
Taunton, 434 — Sunderland's letter on 
this subject, 435 — reasons for believing 
that this letter was addressed to William 
Penn, 436 el seq. — his account of Penn's 
conduct in regard to William Kiffln, 439 

— and of Penn's connection with the 
affairs of Magdalene College, ib. — failure 
of his critics to substantiate their charges 
against him in reference to his delinea- 
tion of the character of Penn, 440 — his 
account of the Duke of Marlborough, ib. 

— not invalidated by Mr. John Paget's 
strictures on it, 441 — his account of 
Marlborough's treachery at the time of 
the expedition against Brest, 442 et seq. 

— his delineation of the character of 
Viscount Dundee, 444 — his account of 
the murder of John Brown, " the Chris- 
tian Carrier," 445 et seq. — his descrip- 
tion of the Highlanders, 447 — his alleged 
injustice to the Scotch Covenanters, 448 

— his account of the trial of Thomas 
Aikenhead, ib. — his picture of the rural 
clergy of the Church of England in the 
time of Charles II., 449 — his account of 
Cranmer and the founders of the Church 
of England, 450 — his narrative of the 
massacre of Glencoe, 451 — frivolous and 
dishonest criticisms of Mr. John Paget 
on it, 452 — failure of the principal 
charges affecting his accuracy, 453 — 
services rendered by him in dissipating 
the false lights which Hume had gath- 
ered round the Stuarts, 454 — examina- 
tion of the question, whether he is great- 
er as an essayist or as an historian, ib. 

— compared with other historians, 455 — 
his relative rank, 456. 

Mansfield, Edward D., his Political Manual, 
noticed, 291. 

May, Thomas Erskine, his Constitutional 
History of England, noticed, 263. 

Michigan, article on, 178 — friendly rela- 
tions between the French settlers and 
the Indians, 180 — records of the early 
history of Michigan, 181 — opposition 
of the Jesuits to the administration of 
Cadillac, governor of Detroit, 182 — his 
successful endeavors to promote French 
interests, 183 — cession of the country 
to England, and subsequent transfer to 
the United States, ib. — beauty of the 
country, 184 — its health-giving climate, 
185 — political changes in the history 
of Detroit, 186 — visit of the Prince of 
Wales to the city, 187 — agricultural 
products of the State, 188 — beauty of 
the forests, 189 — school system of the 



State, ib. — University of Michigan, 190 
— its present condition, 191 — its educa- 
tional provisions, 192 — high character 
of its Chancellor and professors, 193 — 
facilities afforded by it for obtaining a 
complete education, 194- 

Mondot, Armand, his Histoire de la Vie et 
des Ecrits de Lord Byron, noticed, 260. 

Montalembert, Charles de, his Monks of the 
West, from St. Benedict to St. Bernard, 
reviewed, 457. 

Mornavd, Felix, his translation of the /Ser- 
mons of Father Gavazzi, noticed, 259. 

Muzzey, A. B., his Discourses, noticed, 285. 

Noble, Louis L., his After Icebergs with a 

Painter, noticed, 289. 
Noyes, George R., his New Translation of 

the Book of Job, noticed, 582. 

Pacific, South, Life and Adventures in the, 

noticed, 591. 
Park, Edwards A., his Memoir of Nathan- 
iel Emmons, noticed, 282. 
Pierce, Benjamin, his Elementary Treatise 

on Plane and Spherical Trigonometrv, 

noticed, 292. 
Piozzi, Mrs., her Autobiography, Letters, 

and Literary Remains, noticed, 270. 
Pujol, Louis, and D C. Van Norman, their 

French in One Volume, noticed, 294. 
Purchas, Samuel, bis Theatre of Political 

Flying Insects, reviewed, 137. 

Biggs, Luther G., his edition of The An- 
archiad, noticed, 587. 

Rose, George, his Diaries and Correspond- 
ence, noticed, 267. 

Sachs, Carl, see Fiedler. 

Safford, Daniel, Memoir of, by his Wife, 
noticed, 284. 

Sargent, Winthrop, his Life and Career of 
Major John Andre", reviewed, S3 — mer- 
its of the work, ib. 

Scott, H L., his Military Dictionary, no- 
ticed, 585. 

Secession, The Right of, article on, 212 — 
Mr. Jefferson Davis's account of the re- 
lations formerly existing between the 
States, ib. — his succinct statement of 
the events which have resulted in the 
warfare between the government and 
the Confederate States, so called, 214 
et seq. — Mr. L. P. Walker's speech at 
Montgomery, predicting the capture of 
Washington, 218 — necessity of limiting 
the right of revolution, 219" — this right 
not set up by Mr. Jefferson Davis and 
his associates as a justification of their 
course, 220 — theory on which the al- 
leged right of secession is based, 221 — 
silence of the Constitution as to the ex- 
istence of any such right, 222 — the gen- 
eral government not dependent on State 
authority for the existence of any of its 
powers, 223 — paramount authority of 
the United States, 224 — argument in 
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support of the theory that the Constitu- 
tion is an organic law, and not a com- 
pact, derived from the clause in it pro- 
viding for amendments, 225 — absurdity 
of any construction of the Constitution 
■which sanctions the alleged right of se- 
cession, 226 — illustrated oy a considera- 
tion of the effect which it would have on 
the power of the government to divide 
the judicial department into circuits and 
districts, 227 — and on the treaty-mak- 
ing power, ib. — and on the payment of 
a national debt, 228 — the existence of 
such a compact as the Constitution is 
alleged to be, cannot be presumed, but 
must be proved by indubitable evidence, 
229 — the compact theory contradicted 
by the language of the Declaration of 
Independence, ih. — adoption of the Ar- 
ticles of Confederation, 230 — no right of 
secession was recognized in them, 231 — 
even if the Constitution were to be re- 
garded as a compact, a breach of it by 
some of the parties would not justify the 
withdrawal of the others, 232 — doctrine 
of the Kentucky and Virginia Resolu- 
tions of 1798, 234 et seq. — the position 
that each State may judge respecting in- 
fractions of the Constitution is not sus- 
tained by the principles of public law, 
237 — viewed as a compact, the Consti- 
tution is what is termed a transitory 
convention, and cannot be revoked or 
annulled by one of the parties, 238 — a 
permanent servitude in favor of the 
United States, created by the Constitu- 
tion, 239 — a right of secession cannot 
be based on the clause of the Constitu- 
tion relative to powers reserved to the 
States, 240 — the Articles of Confedera- 
tion established a "Perpetual Union," 
241 — the design of the Constitution was 
to make this perpetual union more per- 
fect, 243 — a right of secession cannot 
be based on the political axiom that all 
rightful government is founded on the 
consent of the governed, 244. 

Sewell, William G, his Ordeal of Free La- 
bor in the British West Indies, noticed, 
287. 

Sheppard, Furman, his First Book of the 
Constitution, noticed, 291. 

Short Stories for Leisure Hours, noticed, 
590. 

Simpkinson, John N., his Washingtons, a 
Tale, noticed, 275. 

Smith, Albert, his Wild Oats and Dead 
Leaves, noticed, 252. 

Smith, Worthington, his Select Sermons, 
noticed, 286. 

Snowden, James Ross, his Description of 
Ancient and Modern Coins, noticed, 290 
— his Description of the Medals of 
Washington, noticed, ib. 

Soldiers' Pocket Bible, The, noticed, 586. 

Somerville, Thomas, his My Own Life and 
Times, noticed, 565. 

Soule, Richard, Jr., and W. A. Wheeler, 



their Manual of English Pronunciation 

and Spelling, noticed, 292. 
Southern Rebellion, The, and the War for 

the Union, noticed, 586. 
Spedding, James, R. L. Ellis, and D. D. 

Heath, their edition of Bacon's Works, 

reviewed, 149 — its excellence, 151. 
Sprague, William B., his Annals of the 

American Pulpit, Volume VII., noticed, 

283. 
Stevens, William B., his History of Georgia, 

noticed, 289. 

Tmne, Hippolyte, article on, 99 — ability 
of French literary criticism, ib. — works 
published by M. Taine, 100 — merits of 
his style and method, 101 — exposition 
of his critical system, 102 — his criti- 
cisms on British writers, 104 — merits of 
his essays on the British novelists and his- 
torians, 105 — his essay on Mill's Logic 
commended, 106 — his erudition, ib. — 
his general characteristics, 107. 

Tales of the Da}', noticed, 590. 

Taney, Roger B., Chief Justice, his Habeas 
Corpus Opinion, reviewed, 471 — history 
of the case in which it was pronounced, 
ib. — he denies the right of the President 
to suspend the writ of habeas corpus, and 
the right of the military authority to 
make searches, seizures, and arrests 
without warrant, 473 — he does not dis- 
cuss, the question how far the provisions 
of the Constitution with reference to this 
subject are applicable to a state of war, 
476 — nature and character of the writ of 
habeas corpus examined, 477 — this par- 
ticular remedy is not provided for or 
recognized in Magna Charta, 478 — pro- 
visions of the habeas corpus act passed 
in the reign of Charles II., 479 — how 
described by Chief Justice Taney, ib. — 
neither Magna Charta nor the common 
law prescribes rules to govern the con- 
duct of a war or to regulate the military 
service of the country during a war, 480 
— Lord Mansfield's opposition in Parlia- 
ment to an act providing for a more 
speedy remedy upon the writ of habeas 
corpus, 481 — opinion of the judges on 
the question whether the statute extend- 
ed to cases in which a person was com- 
pelled to enter the military or naval ser- 
vice in time of peace, 482 — passage of 
a law to extend the privilege of the writ 
to these cases, ib. — examination of the 
case of Samuel Stacy, Jr., heard in the 
Supreme Court of New York in 1813, 
483 — remarks on this case, 484 — it is 
not to be inferred from the opinion of the 
court in this case that no distinction 
exists in respect to the duty of obeying 
the writ in time of war and in time of 
peace, 485 — the provisions of the Con- 
stitution of Massachusetts do not apply 
to all cases, 4S6 — absurdity of suppos- 
ing that a military commander must in 
all cases obey the writ, 487 — history of 
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the legislation on this subject in this 
country, 488 — element of uncertainty- 
introduced by the provision of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, 490 — the 
Constitutional provision is not a grant of 
power, 491 — importance of this distinc- 
tion, 492 — examination of the question, 
under what circumstances may obedi- 
ence to the writ be lawfully refused, 493 
— opinion of Chief Justice Taney in the 
case of Luther vs. Borden and others, 
cited, 494 — a person holding a prisoner 
under martial law cannot be required to 
produce him for examination under the 
municipal law, 496 — examination of the 
Chief Justice's implied assertion that he 
might have ordered the case to be heard 
at Washington, 497 — examination of the 
argument that there was nothing in the 
case to show the existence of martial 
law, 499 — and of the question whether 
martial law existed at Fort McHenry, 
600 — definition of the term martial law, 
501 — examination of the question, what 
are the rights and usages of war under 
which a government may lawfully arrest 
persons without a warrant, 502 — opinion 
of Mr. John Quincy Adams on this sub- 
ject, cited, 504 — and of Mr. Justice 
Woodbury, 505 — examination of the 
question how far the personal irresponsi- 
bility of officers and soldiers in time of 
war extends, 507 — and of the opinion of 
the Supreme Court of New York in the 
case of McLeod, 508 — and of the case of 
Elphinstoneus. Bedreechund, 609 — opin- 
ion of Chief Justice Taney in the case of 
Mitchell vs. Harmony, cited, 510 — prac- 
tical consequences to which the princi- 
ples laid down in the case of Merryman 
would lead, 512 et seq. — reasons alleged 
by the Chief Justice for not causing the 
writ to be obeyed, 516 — concluding re- 
marks, 517. 

Tholuck, A., his Die Prqpheten und Hire 
Weissagungen, noticed, 560. 

Thomas, J., and T. Baldwin, their Pro- 
nouncing Gazetteer, noticed, 290. 

Tvrrey, Joseph, his Memoir of Worthington 
Smith, noticed, 286. 

Tristram, H. B., his Great Sahara, noticed, 
560. 

Trollope, T. Adolphus, his Paul the Pope 
and Paul the Friar, noticed, 253. 

Turell, Mrs. Jane, article on, 22 — her birth, 
23 — sketch of the early life of her father, 



24 — her early education, 25 — her de- 
sire for knowledge, 26 — she becomes 
acquainted with the Rev. Ebenezer Tu- 
rell, 27 — their courtship and marriage, 
28 — her poetical invitation to her father 
to visit them at Medford, 29 — her death, 
31 — character of her sister Abigail, 32 
— impression produced by reading the 
lives of these sisters, 33 — personal me- 
morials still existing, 35. 

United States, The Public Lands of the, ar- 
ticle on, 1— their vast extent, 2 — ten- 
dency to depreciate their value, ib. — 
fertility of the land around the head- 
waters of the Missouri, 3 — manner in 
which the public lands were disposed of 
previous to 1820, 5 — present price of the 
public lands, 6 — annual expenses of the 
land-office, 7 — manner in which the 
lands are now surveyed, 8 — amount of 
revenue derived from the public lands, 
9 — bad effect of treating them as a 
source of revenue, 10 — evils resulting 
from the sale of the lands to non-resident 
purchasers, 12 — arguments used by the 
advocates of public land-sales, 13 — Mr. 
Webster's support of the pre-emption bill 
of 1838, 14 — provisions of the pre-emp- 
tion bill of 1841, 15 — proceedings in the 
case of an adverse claim, 17 — history of 
the homestead measures, 18 — objections 
urged against the donation of the public 
lands to settlers, 19 — arguments in favor 
of giving the homestead principle a fair 
trial, 21. 

Van Norman, D. C. See Pujol. 

Van Rensselaer, Cortlandt, his Miscellane- 
ous Sermons, Essays, and Addresses, no- 
ticed, 286. 

Varenne, Charles de la, his Victor Emman- 
uel II. et le Piemont in 1858, reviewed, 
301. 

Viele, Robert L., and Charles Haskins, their 
Military Campaign Chart, noticed, 585. 

Wheeler, W. A. See Soule. 

While, Daniel Appleton, his New England 
Congregationalism in its Origin and Pu- 
rity, noticed, 280. 

WMtelocke, R. H., his Memoirs, Biographi- 
cal and Historical, of Bulstrode White- 
locke, noticed, 265. 

Wingfield, Edward Maria, his Discourse of 
Virginia, noticed, 561. 



